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A $30,000,000 Bond Issue for Relief 


New York State, the first state in the country to pro- 
vide state aid to its local governments on behalf of the 
unemployed, now sets another mark in the history of the 
state by submitting for consideration by the voters at the 
coming election a $30,000,000 bond issue for state aid for 
unemployment relief. Upon the approval of this bond 
issue depends not only the availability of state funds for 
relief during the winter, but the continued existence of 
the state unemployment relief system, which was estab- 
lished last November. 

Heretofore, bond issues have been for public improve- 
ments. The $30,000,000 bond issue is for human welfare. 
As the first state to have state relief for unemployment, 
New York’s plans have been widely observed. 

New York became the pioneer in the country’s unem- 
ployment relief system when Governor Roosevelt, sup- 
ported by leaders of both parties, proposed the establish- 
ment of the Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and the appropriation of state money for relief. Last 
November 1, the Temporary Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, composed of three prominent citizens, serving 
without pay, began the task of distributing the relief funds 
of the state. 

Originally, the Legislature appropriated $20,000,000 for 
the period November 1, 1931, to June 1, 1932. The 1932 
Legislature at its final session saw no reduction in need 
and appropriated $5,000,000 more for the summer period, 
until November 15th. At the same time, it authorized 
the submission to the voters of a $30,000,000 bond issue 
which, if passed, would extend the system of state aid 
at least until February 1, 1933, and would make $15,000,- 
000 of the fund immediately available for the period from 
November 15, 1932, to February 1, 1933. The divisions 
of this sum have been decided by the Legislature as fol- 
lows: 


$12,000,000 as a fund to provide for cities and 
counties 40 per cent of what they spend on home 
and work relief. Of this amount only $100,000 
or about one-half of one per cent of the funds 
distributed are to be spent for administration 
expenses. 

$3,000,000 for use on improvements under- 
taken by state departments, special grants to 
cities and counties unable to make adequate 
appropriations for relief of their unemployed, 
and a sum, not more than $50,000, for relief in 
some cases of sick and disabled veterans. 


The two types of relief furnished by the State Unem- 
ployment Relief Law are home relief, which means the 
furnishing of food, shelter, clothing, light, heat, medi- 
cine and necessary household supplies for the unemployed, 
and work relief, which means wages for jobs especially 
created by the Emergency Work Bureaus to provide em- 
ployment during this emergency period. The work relief 
projects undertaken have included improvements of high- 
ways, sewer and water supplies, parks and playgrounds, 
as well as clerical and professional jobs. 

Through the power conferred on it by the Legislature 
to make rules and regulations in regard to unemployment 
relief, the Relief Administration has demanded that relief 
be given in amounts adequate for minimum needs after 
investigation and that it shall in all cases be granted with- 
out discrimination on the grounds of political belief, race, 
color, religion or non-citizenship. 

Foremost in the social situation of New York is the 
fact that depression and unemployment have necessitated 
public aid during the past ten months to more than 335,000 
families representing not less than 1,200,000 persons. This 
required the expenditure of $50,000,000 for home relief 
and work relief wages. Forty-five per cent of the cost 
has been borne by the state and 55 per cent by the muni- 
cipalities. 

While one-tenth of the population of New York State 
has received public unemployment relief, many of the un- 
employed have not yet received public aid. In New York 
City, it has been conservatively estimated that there are 
at least 1,000,000 unemployed. Public unemployment re- 
lief through state and city appropriations has provided 
work monthly for about 35,000 unemployed heads of fam- 
ilies and relief in the homes for about 44,000 others. 
Thousands of others had to be refused because of lack 
of funds. 

Thousands of the unemployed, who have heretofore 
maintained themselves, are rapidly coming to the end of 
their resources. Their need will be urgent during the 
coming winter. There is general agreement that more 
persons will need public relief and that more funds will 
be needed than during the past winter. 

Unless the bond issue for $30,000,000 for state unem- 
ployment relief is approved by the voters at the Novem- 
ber election, the only source of relief funds will be 
municipal taxes on real estate. It is utterly impossible to 
raise real estate taxes sufficiently to provide the necessary 
relief funds. Without state aid, appalling and widespread 
suffering is inevitable. The approval of the unemploy- 
ment relief bond issue at the November election is re- 
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garded by social workers as essential to the health and 


wellbeing of a large part of the population of New York 
State. 


Sober Counsel from the Experts 


The stirring of labor, described in last week’s issue is 
not without serious ground in political and economic mal- 
adjustments, according to the findings of “Technocracy,” 
a group of industrial engineers and economists who are 
conducting researches in cooperation with the industrial 
engineering department of Columbia University and the 
Architects’ Emergency Committee of New York. Accord- 
ing to this group, the American worker, in proportion to 
what he produces, is the most poorly paid worker in the 
world, not excepting the Chinese coolie, long the symbol 
of economic oppression. The movement of the social body 
up to 1890 in terms of energy production may be com- 
pared to an ox cart, and since then to an aeroplane. Fur- 
thermore the rate of movement is constantly accelerated. 
The rate of obsolescence of productive equipment is fre- 
quently so much greater than the rate of amortization of 
debts incurred for the purchase of it that new equipment 
has to bear the burden of liquidating debts on the old. 
The Technocracy group cites the case of a railroad which 
issued equipment bonds to mature in 400 years. Although 
this may be an extreme case of failure to carry on suffi- 
ciently rapid amortization, the pyramiding of the debt 
structure throughout the economic system constitutes one 
of the most important difficulties preventing readjustment 
in periods of depression. It is estimated that the total 
indebtedness of the nation in the form of debt claims 
against its physical equipment is $218,000,000,000. Inter- 
est fixed by contract is a charge against income which 
takes priority over wages and salaries. With the increase 
of investment in more efficient productive equipment the 
debt charge not only tends to increase but the new equip- 
ment displaces many workers. Hence, out of the income 
of the nation a dole must be paid to labor as well as to 
capital unless labor can be utilized in ways which provide 
a larger national income. The problem is to make more 
extensive use of productive equipment and labor in order 
to raise the scale of living of the masses. Merely to give 
everybody a job for fewer hours per day and per week 
at existing wage and salary rates will not solve the prob- 
lem. As the group points out this “lowers the purchas- 
ing power of those who are even now employed.” They 
insist that the existing debt structure prohibits an increase 
in wages unless more is produced and distributed to the 
masses. The question arises whether this can be done 
while property owners are free to buy labor as cheaply 
as possible and invest their surplus income in productive 
equipment that is not fully utilized. 


The group declares “the standards of the price system 
have been found wanting and an entirely new set of stand- 
ards must be erected in order to deal with the physical 
conditions which have arrived by virtue of this hodge- 
podge created by the impact of technology on an old and 
outmoded social technique.”* 

From an engineering standpoint the function of the 
economic system is to make full use of productive equip- 
ment so that the people may have not only a higher scale 
of living but more leisure to enjoy what they produce. 
In 1918 Lord Leverhulme, a leading British employer, 
declared: “We must have a six-hour working day for 
men and women, and by means of six-hour shifts for men 


* New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 21, 1932. 


and women we must work our machinery twelve, eighteen, 
or twenty-four hours per day.” 


For Restoration of Wage Levels 


The Business Week, September 21, 1932, declares that 
“the extent and the speed of recovery from this depres- 
sion will be determined mainly by the promptness with 
which wages can be restored to the pre-depression level 
and the degree to which they can be raised above it there- 
after.” It insists that the extent of business improve- 
ment “lies mainly in the hands of business itself. . . It is 
uncertain how much a nation ever learns either from de- 
pression or war, and it remains to be seen what American 
business will have learned from this one.” It is convinced 
that business will either have to raise wages or “scrap 
most of its modern industries and support a large part 
of the population by some sort of dole. The new indus- 
tries we are dreaming of will turn out to be bad dreams, 
many of our old ones will rust away in idleness while 
most of our jobless will be permanently unemployed un- 
less wages are speedily restored as recovery proceeds.” 
There are grounds for skepticism that business men will 
make the necessary response in wage increases but “it is 
encouraging to note the recurrent news reports of con- 
cerns here and there that have raised wages as business 
has begun to revive.” In many cases wages have been 
“cut below a sheer subsistence level.” A “prompt repara- 
tion of the error” would indicate “that some business men 
understand that in these matters we live in a new world.” 


Employment of the Older Worker 


Undoubtedly the workers middle-aged and over are 
having greater difficulties in finding work during the de- 
pression than any other class. Investigations of condi- 
tions during so-called normal times make this a reason- 
able inference. 

For example, Solomon Barkin of the research staff of 
the New York Commission on Old Age Security in an 
address before the American Statistical Association’ de- 
clared that “the older wage earners have been among the 
worst sufferers of our stupendous technological and in- 
dustrial changes.” The last census confirmed the predic- 
tions of an aging population; technological and industrial 
changes have displaced many workers; many of the un- 
employed have become unemployable; and maximum 
hiring ages are widely applied in American industry. The 
decisions of employers are “usually based on a considera- 
tion of the wage and capital investment per unit of prod- 
uct, the employe’s benefit obligations, the personnel policy 
governing promotions and types of employes desired, and 
the employe’s regularity of attendance, accident and sick- 
ness record, quality of work, and skills and knowledge. 
Actual productivity is a singularly important factor but 
not the sole concern.” 

The maximum hiring age may be as low as 35 years 
but usually it is either 40 or 45 years. The percentage 
of unemployment among men past 45 years is greater 
than among younger men and they are likely to be out 
of employment longer. These facts are supported by 
data from the Census of 1930 and by private surveys in 
various localities. 

Mr. Barkin says further: “The staggering size of the 
problem of the older worker and its seriousness demand 
a comprehensive program of action. It must be directed 


1 Proceedings of the American Statistical Association (New 
York City), March, 1932. 
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toward the extensive employment of available labor power 
and the avoidance of a large community relief burden. 
To accomplish this goal, we must first adopt a plan envis- 
aging the distribution of financial relief and the establish- 
ment of adequate hospital and institutional provision for 
the unemployable dependent persons irrespective of age.” 

Such a plan should include pension systems, the devel- 
opment of “sheltered industries and workshops as well 
as special employment agencies adapted to their needs. 
Facilities for rehabilitation, physical, mental and voca- 
tional, should be made widely available. To erase all in- 
discriminate firing of older employes and assist them in 
their efforts to obtain well adapted employments, legisla- 
tion should be adopted providing for the compulsory pay- 
ment of bonuses by industry to dismissed older employes. 
These dismissal bonuses should be graduated by age and 
period of service. To meet the problems of the econom- 
ically middle aged, industry must openly avow its accep- 
tance of the principle of preference for the economically 
middle aged for jobs at which they can be profitably em- 
ployed, make intensive job studies to reveal possible open- 
ings for the older worker, develop a plan of employment 
adjustment, relax its discriminatory maximum hiring age 
policies, formulate the qualifications of new employes in 
terms of the specific jobs to be filled, and assume its share 
of the older worker population. It is of the utmost im- 
portance for industry to recognize and adopt these prin- 
ciples at the present time so as to permit them to govern 
the process of reabsorption of the unemployed. If in- 
dustry voluntarily fails to enforce these measures, legis- 
lation may prove to be the most desirable lever to bring 
about an increase in number of employed older men. 
Governmental agencies must come to the aid of industry 
by extending the numbers of employment offices, and 
making them both adequate in number and personnel to 
answer the needs of the localities which they serve, and 
by assisting in the development of job studies, and in the 
formulation and popularization of plans for the employ- 
ment adjustment of the older worker. . . . This double 
program of public and private endeavor must generally 
be applied, otherwise the condition of the older worker 
as well as other employment handicapped groups will be- 
come more aggravated.” 


The New “World Tomorrow” 


With the issue of September 14 the World Tomorrow 
became a weekly magazine. In the August issue it was 
announced that the function of the new weekly would be: 

“First, to examine various aspects of modern civiliza- 
tion from the angle of ethical and spiritual values, espe- 
cially in the light of the religion of Jesus, and to reveal 
the hypocrisies, injustices and cruelties in our present 
social order. 

“Second, to discover and advocate constructive and 
ethical methods of bringing about the radical changes— 
deep-rooted and far-reaching changes, not temporary re- 
pairs—which must be made in existing social systems be- 
fore the new society can be created. 

“Third, to expose the menace of violence as exempli- 
fied by militarism, capitalism, fascism, and communism, 
and to promote pacifism and socialism, especially by seek- 
ing a more effective relationship between them. 

“Fourth, to interpret the actual and potential contri- 
bution of religion in generating the vision, confidence, 
courage and sacrifice required to transform the existing 
society into the Kingdom of God on earth.” 
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This field it believes is not covered by any other weekly 
journal. The editors of the new magazine are Kirby 
Page, Devere Allen, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Paul H. 
Douglas. The associate editors are H. N. Brailsford, 
George A. Coe, Halford E. Luccock, and H. C. Engel- 
brecht. 

Low Incomes Buy Most 


In an article appearing in The Business Week (New 
York) for August 24, on the general theme of “The 
American Consumer Market,” the following paragraphs 
occur: 

“In the peak year of American prosperity, more than 
75 per cent of the total value of consumers’ goods and 
services absorbed by the American market, including taxes 
paid and savings made by individual consumers, was ab- 
sorbed by those with incomes of less than $5,000, and 
more than 65 per cent by those with incomes below $3,000. 
These proportions are practically the same if amounts 
spent outside the country are excluded, or if taxes and 
savings are omitted. 

“It is quite clear that the American consumer market 
is a small-income market and is much more dependent 
upon wages and salaries than upon other sources of in- 
come. The higher income brackets include too few indi- 
viduals to contribute more than an insignificant amount 
to total consumer demand. All groups above the $25,000 
class together account for a bare 8 per cent of total domes- 
tic expenditures, and for goods and services alone, a mere 
$4% billions out of $89 billions of individual con- 
sumption.” 


The Farm Tax Situation 


Taxes per acre on farm real estate in the 12 north 
central states for the year 1930 were about two and one- 
half times what they were in 1913, according to the pre- 
liminary report of a research project which has been re- 
leased by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The report 
is the first of a series dealing with the situation in vari- 
ous regions of the country. The period of most rapid 
increase in taxation per acre was between 1916 and 1921. 
Since that time there have been both advances and de- 
clines, with a peak in the year 1929, and only a slight 
decline since the peak. 

The tax burden must be considered in relation to the 
price level. Although taxes per acre appear to be 250 per 
cent of prewar, in August, 1932, the prices of farm prod- 
ucts for the country as a whole were 59 per cent of pre- 
war, and the purchasing power of farm products was only 
54 per cent of prewar. Indices of price levels and pur- 
chasing power are published month by month in a periodi- 
cal entitled The Agricultural Situation, issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Russian School Reform 


The student in Russian schools of higher education will 
receive more individualistic treatment in an effort by the 
government to combat the unsatisfactory features of the 
earlier regime, according to Walter Duranty, writing in 
the New York Times for September 25. Poor discipline 
and interference by student groups with the management 
and teaching are cited as giving concern to the authori- 
ties. Especially bad has been a system of “group work- 
ing” by which a few good students achieve standing for 
a number of loafers. 

The school teaching staffs have been authorized to “end 
student interference.” Entrance and annual examinations 
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are instituted, with rigid examination for diplomas. This 
latter is an effort to raise the standard of qualification, 
technical, vocational, and professional, which has been ex- 
tremely low. Curricula have been broadened and the 
standing and remuneration of teachers improved. Seven 
new “communistic agricultural universities” have been 
established to train collectivist workers and managers of 
tractor stations. 

The measures are an attempt to remedy the confusion 
and mismanagement which have retarded collectivization. 
Those introduced in the higher educational institutions 
are timely in view of the great increase in the number of 
such schools. The reform in the “technicums” also is 
needed, Mr. Duranty says, since the Russian workmen 
turned out have been very incompetent in comparison 
with those of other countries, albeit a great improvement 
on the untrained peasant. 


International Labor Project in Wales 


Rhosllanerchrugog, a mining township situated—as may 
have been guessed—in Wales, became quite cosinopolitan 
this summer. The Manchester Guardian for August 26 
stated that Englishmen, Welshmen, Scots, New Zealand- 
ers, and Poles, Lithuanians, Germans, Danes, Sinhalese 
and West Indian Negroes were busy turning “derelict, 
disfiguring slack-heaps” into a public park and playing 
fields. 

“These foreign workmen are student volunteers, mem- 
bers for the most part of a body called the ‘Service Civil 
International Volontaire,’ which was Swiss in inception 
and is an organization designed to show by hard work 
for socially constructive purposes that, though ‘conscien- 
tious objectors’ refuse military service, they do not do 
so because they are slackers or parasites on society. Here 
they are working along with Welsh miners and other less 
politically advanced students under a British society, the 
International Voluntary Service. They give seven hours’ 
hard navvying a day and receive in return only their 
board, paid for by subscriptions from all over the coun- 
try. Even this allowance is not a universal rule. If they 
can afford to pay for their keep they do so. But even 
with all this voluntary help money is still needed if the 
scheme is to be a success... . 

“But after all the students are only helping the miners 
with what from beginning to end is the miners’ own 
scheme. The 18 acres of the future park have been bought 
by the Miners’ Institute, which has pledged the next six 
months’ profits of the Institute cinema to pay the pur- 
chase price of £505. Quite half the work is being done 
by miners, and even the children of the place are bus- 
ily engaged in preparing their own particular play- 
ground.... 

“The whole township—Rhos has a population of 12,000, 
although it has not got an urban district council—seems 
united in favour of the scheme. There is no division of 
opinion in Rhos as there has been at Bryn Mawr, where 
a similar scheme is in progress, largely because it is obvi- 
ous to all sections of opinion that this is the only way in 
which a park can be obtained. Attempts had previously 
been made to persuade the Rural District Council, the 
Unemployment Grants Committee, the National Playing 
Fields Association, and so on to finance the scheme. They 
all failed, and it became obvious that the only way to get 
a park and playing fields was to use voluntary labour.” 


Night Paper Selling by Children 


The National Child Labor Committee reports that in 
70 nights’ observation in 53 cities (some of only 20,000 
population) its staff recently found “1,740 newsboys ap- 
parently under 14 years of age roaming business streets 
from 8 p.m. to 2 am.” And “of 100 news sales boys 
taken at random in one city, 44 were 12 years or under.” 
In the report of its inquiry, Newsboys of New York— 
A Study of Their Legal and Illegal Work Activities Dur- 
ing 1931, announced in The American Child (New York) 
for September, the committee asks that the law be amend- 
ed to prohibit all persons from aiding children in obtain- 
ing papers for night distribution, and that recreation be 
provided for children taken off the streets through law 
enforcement. Over 1,000 newsboys are engaged in night 
selling in New York City. Of 374 children arraigned 
for such activity, 61 were under 12 years of age, and 
therefore ineligible even for daytime selling in New York 
State, and 165 were 12 or 13 years old. Moreover, the 
committee found that “illegal evening sellers were mark- 
edly more retarded in school, rather more irregular in 
attendance, and much more frequently arraigned as tru- 
ants than were unselected school children.” 


Unemployment or Education? 


With the statement that “idleness for children is even 
more serious in its social consequences than for adults,” 
the merit of economy as opposed to education is decried 
in The American Child (New York) for September. 

The depression with its demand for economies in many 
fields is bearing down hard upon the schools. Proposals 
to shorten terms, to abolish continuation schools, to sus- 
pend vocational training and guidance programs come, 
together with a weakening of enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws, at a time. when more children of work- 
ing age need the help of the schools than in normal times. 
Experienced students of delinquency say there is greater 
need than ever for adequate and specific vocational train- 
ing since “even before the depression there was a marked 
decline all over the country in the number of worthwhile 
jobs offered juniors, and a decided tendency for children’s 
work to be confined to routine, repetitive jobs, . . . in- 
volving no skill or responsibility.” School is infinitely 
better for boys and girls of 10 to 17 vears than “blind- 
alley” jobs or unemployment. 


Secretary Doak’s Ruling 


The recent ruling of the Secretary of Labor to the 
effect that foreign students admitted to the United States 
on a non-quota basis may not lawfully support themselves 
through remunerative employment while in attendance at 
American colleges has aroused a storm of protest. Dr. 
Fosdick, in his sermon on October 2, stated that, accord- 
ing to his legal adviser, the ruling makes it questionable 
for the church to engage a Chinese student to speak on 
China to members of the congregation and pay him a 
modest fee for it. Dr. Fosdick pronounced the govern- 
ment’s ruling that the measure shall be retroactive as 
stupid and inhuman. He said that the amount of money 
that might be earned by foreign students in this way was 
negligible as an economic factor, while the consequences 
of the ruling, in hardship for some 2,000 students, would 
be disastrous for our international relations. 
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